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1877. intellectual activity. Lord Salisbury was anxious
to divert the money expended in keeping them
up, and employ it in the endowment of research,
otherwise known as the research for endowments.
To scientific investigation he was throughout his
life devoted, and for that purpose funds were
no doubt required. It was also true that the
Colleges were much richer than the Universities,
and that a fairer division of profits would be
favourable to the advancement of learning. Lord
Salisbury's original Bill did not pass. But his
second measure, which created a Commission for
each University, with large legislative powers,,
became law, and led to some useful reforms. The
clerical qualification for Heads of Colleges was in
almost all cases abolished, the condition of celibacy
for Fellows was abandoned, and the tenure of prize
Fellowships limited to seven years. Their number
was also diminished in favour of payment for work
done, and the Universities were permitted to draw
for educational purposes, such as the establishment
of new Professorships, upon Collegiate funds.1

Although the session of 1877 was not a fruitful
one, and men's minds were engrossed in foreign
affairs, some Parliamentary incidents which led to
no immediate result were far from being without
significance. While a Bill providing for additional
cemeteries in rural districts was passing through
the House of Lords, Lord Harrowby, whose eldesj
son, Lord Sandon, was a member of the GWern-
ment, moved an amendment allowing Dissenters
to bury their dead with their own services in parish
churchyards. As the numbers were equal, the
amendment, by the rule of the Lords,2 was lost.
But Lord Harrowby carried it on Report, and the

1  The Chairman of the Oxford Commission was  Lord Selborne,
The   Chairman of the Cambridge Commission was   Sir Alexander
Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of England.

2  Semper praesumitur pro negante.